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ttie  Secret  Service  Department  Established  by  14*^ 
and  Its  Pursuit  and  Capture  of  His  Assassin  Boon 


THE  birth  of  the  secret  service  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  government 
may  be  said  to  date  from  August, 
1861.  It  was  then  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  National  Detective  Police  was 
instituted.  It  was  continued  under 
various  names  and  connected  with  the  several 
departments  of  the  national  government  through- 
out the  Civil  War.  The  first  head  of  the  detec- 
tive department  was  Lafayette  C.  Baker,  who 
was  delegated  by  General  Scott  in  July,  1861,  to 
wake  a  trip  to  Richmond,  Va.,  the  Capital  of 
the    Confederacy.      General    Scott    was    at    that 


BRIO.   GiiN.   LAFAYKTTB  C.  BAKES, 

First  Chief  of  Secret  Service  Dept. 

time  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  and  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  learn 
definitely  the  location,  strength  and  fortifications 
of  the  hostile  troops.  Baker  had  but  recently  re- 
turned to  the  East  from  California,  and  with  the 
tocsin  of  war  startling  the  land  he  chose  to  serve 
his  imperiled  country.  He  had  received  valuable 
experience  at  San  Francisco  while  operating  with 
the  Vigilance  Committee  from  1856  to  1861,  and 
was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  a  detective  bureau, 
although  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  republican 
institutions  in  time  of  peace,  was  indispensable 
in  time  of  war.  He  was  eertain  in  his  own  mind 
that  some  of  the  most  important  movements 
and  battles  of  history  had  been  made  and  fought 
entirely  upon  information  obtained  through  the 
operations  of  such  bureaus;  and  furthermore  he 
believed  there  was  nothing  in  the  secret  service 
that  demanded  a  violation  of  honor,  or  a  sacrifice 
of  principle,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
warfare.  He  conceded  that  there  was  an  im- 
portant distinction  between  the  service  of  a  scout 
and    that   of   a    detee-  .  l^eeman^. 

tiye,  the  principal' 
qualifications  of  the 
scout  being  courage 
and  daring,  whereas 
the  detective  must 
possess  ability, 
shrewdn  ess,  s  e  1  f- 
reliance,  self-control, 
discretion,  com  age 
and  integrity. 

In  the  monarchies 
of  other  lands,  the 
detective  police  has 
ever  been  an  indis- 
pensable' institution; 
but  in  this  country, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  the  detective 
'"«■■'  i>« — «wisv  entirely 
new,  and  quite  natur- 
ally the  detective 
business  for  the  war 
•was  commenced  with 
no  head,  system  or 
r  e  g  u  Va  t  1  o  n  s  , 
excepting    such 
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as  were  made  by  those  having 
no  knowledge  of  this  peculiar  and  difficult  busi- 
ness. In  the  light  of  subsequent  developments, 
it  would  perhaps  have  been  well  had  Congress  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  passed  a  law  authoriz- 
ing the  organization  of  a  detective  police,  with  a 
head  responsible  to  the  War  or  some  other  de- 
partment of  t hi-   govi-rniiieut. 


Baker's  first  work  was  quietly  performed. 
There  were  traitors  in  the  government  and  in  the 
army,  and  the  Union  troops  were  not  let  into  the 
secret  of  his  expedition  or  its  mission.  From  his 
very  first  step  out  of  Washington  toward  the 
soil  of  Virginia  Baker's  journey  was  one  of 
great  hazard.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  be  ar- 
,    »3_  rived     at      Richmond. 

,x>  the     Capital     of     the 

Confederacy,  under 
strong  guard,  having 
been  placed  under  ar- 
rest as  a  spy  and 
being  taken  before 
General  Beauregard 
at  Manassas.  Soon 
after  reaching  Rich- 
mond, he  was  haled 
before  President  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  who  at 
that  time  maintained 
his  headquarters  in 
the  Spottswood  bouse. 
Speaking  of  this  au- 
dience with  the  great 
Confederate  chieftain. 
Baker  said  the 
weather  was  warm 
and  the  President 
wore  simply  a 
light  linen  coal, 
without  vest,  collar 
or  era  v  a  t.  Davis 
listened  with  indifferent  interest  to  the  story  told 
by  Baker,  who  stated  that  he  had  started  from 
Washington  to  transact  business  affairs  of  a  pri- 
vate nature  in  Richmond.  But  the  Confederate 
leader  made  diligent  inquiry  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  troops  in  and  about  Washington.  For 
a  third  time  Baker  was  summoned  before  imvis. 
but  his  earnest  assurance  that  he  was  a  peaceful 
citizen  so  impressed  the  president  of  the  Con- 
federacy  that   Baker    was    released    from   conflne- 
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GENERAL  BAKER   AND   HIS   AIDS  PLANNING 
THE   PURSUIT  OF  BOOTH. 

ment  and  given  a  parole.  This  pledged  him  not 
to  leave  Richmond  without  first  having  procured 
orders  from  the  provost-marshal.  Richmond  thus 
became  an  open  book  to  the  Union  spy,  who 
quickly  obtained  all  of  the  information  he  de- 
sired relative  to  the  movements  and  strength  of 
the  troops,  the  plans  and  fortifications  and  the 
general  conditions.  By  securing  a  pass  he 
reached  Fredericksburg  and  in  gettiug  from  that 


point  on  he  risked  his  life  several  times,  finally 
arriving  in  Washington,  where  he  reported  orally 
and  in  person  to  General  Seott. 

I  The  result  of  this  expedition,  which  had  cov- 
ered three  weeks,  was  that  General  Scott  recom- 
mended Baker  to  Secretary  of  War  Cameron  for 
permanent  service  as 
a  secret  agent  of  the 
War     D  e  p  a  rtment. 

1  Subsequently     there 

i  was  a  transfer  of  the 
detect!  v  e  operations  J 
to  the  State-Depart-  m 
ment,  and  in  February  is; 
ot  18  62,  Secretary  :.: 
Seward     addressed     a 

i  letter   to  Secretary   of 

I  War  Stanton  com- 
mending Baker  to  the 
consideration  of  that 
department,  as  the 
State  Department  had 
"no  further  use  of 
his  services."  From 
that     time     for- 
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■  ward  Baker  sl^^^ni^oraciSrconnmumcnrolis 
I  "Detecuve  Agent  War  Department,"  or  "Provost- 
I  Marshal  War  Department."    Later  he"  was  made 

■  Colonel  of  the   First  Regiment  District  Columbia! 

■  Cavalry,  and  at  a  still   later  dale  bad  authority] 
3  to  subscribe  himself  "Brigadier-General  and  Chief! 

■  National  Police." 

Baker  Hunts  and  Captures  Booth     '  i 

Perhaps  the  one  achievement  of  the  detective 
",  police  department  that  stands  out  more  promi-| 
I  neatly  than  all  the  rest  was  accomplished  im-l 
,'i mediately  following  the  assassination  of  Fresh' 
I  dent  Lincoln.  At  that  time  Baker  was  in  New', 
J  York    City,   securing   evidence   against   deserters., 

■  The  following   telegram   from   Secretary   of    H'a 
m Stanton  hurried  blm  to  Washington: 

"Come  to  Washington  immediately  and  see 
if  you  can  And  the  murderer  of  the  Presi- 
dent." 

This  dispatch  bore  date  of  April  15.  1865,  hav- 

3  Jog    been    sent    the    morning    after    the    murder 

j  Military  forces  to  the  number  of  more  than  ten 

3  thousand  bad  swept  the  swamps  without  success 

In   search   for   John    Wilkes   Booth,   when   Baker 

aud   his  men  were  delegated  by   the  department 

Ito  continue   the  search   for   the  assassin.      Upon 

learning  from  an  authentic  source  that  Booth  and 

(another  man   bad  crossed  the  Potomac  in  a  Ash- 
ing   boat,    Baker    sent    to    General    Hancock    for 
twenty-five    men.      These    he    placed    under    eom- 
Imand  of  his  cousin.  Lieutenant  L.  B.  Baker,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel   K.  J.   Conger;   but   before   the 
I search    was    started    Baker    and    his    lieutenants 
|bad   consulted    the   coast   survey    maps   and   with 
jdetective  Intuition  amounting  almost   to  lnsplra- 
Jtlon'  had  cast   upon  the   probable   route  and   des- 
itination  of  the  fugitives.  Booth  and  Harrold,  as 
well  as   the  point  at  which   tbey  would  probably 
soonest    intercept    or    strike    them.       Booth,    as 
Baker  reasoned,  would  not  keep  along  the  coast, 
I  with    frequent  deep   rivers   to  cross,  .nor  in  any 
|  direction  east  of  Ricb- 
I  mond,  where    he    was 
liable   at  any   time   to 
cross    the   lines.      The 
same    line    of    reason 
Indicated   that  Booth, 
being      lamed      by      a 
broken     ankle,     could 
not  ride  well  on  horse- 
back   so    as    to    place 
himself   far   westward 
of    his    point    of    de- 
barkation In  Virginia. 
He  would  of  necessity  . 
be  compelled  to  travel  I 
in     a     direct     course 
from     Bluff     Point, 
where    he    crossed    to 
E  a  s  tern     Maryland, 
and    this    would    take 
h  1  in      through      Port 
Royal,     on    the    Rap- 
pahannock      river. 
Baker    therefore .  sent 
the     twenty-five    men 
to     Belle     Plain,     on 

the    Lower   Potomac,    with    orders    to    scour 
country  faithfully  around   Port  Royal. 

"You  may  rest  assured,"  said  Colonel  Baker  to 
bis  lieutenants  -  while  studying  the  maps  and 
giving  his  final  instructions,  "you  will  find  him 
within  five  miles  of  Port  Conway.  You  will  have 
a  detail  of  cavalry,  who  will  be  strictly  sub- 
ordinate to  your  order.  There  must  be  no  shoot- 
ing ;  the  villain  must  be  captured  alive  at  every 
hazard." 

The  Mystery  of  Booth's  Secret  Burial 

And  it  was  near  here — in  the  Garret  barn — 
that  the  search  for  the  assassins  bad  successful 


rmlnatioh.  The  burning  of  the  barn  and,  tin- 
shooting  of  Booth  by  Boston  Corbltt  contrary  to 
orders  are  matters  of  history  ;  but  the  (dentin 
cation  of  Booth  and  the  disposition  of  bis  body 
have  been  "from  time  to  time  the  subject  ot  wide 
discussion.  It  was  known  that  the  stark  body 
of  the  murderer  was  committed  to  Colonel  Baker 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  the  disposition 
made  of  it  was  tor  many  years  the  secret  of  two 
men.  Writing  on  this  subject,  Colonel  Baker 
said  :  "Lieutenant  Baker,  on  whose  lap  Booth's 
dying  head  was  laid,  and  myself  have  the  dark 
secret 'to  keep.  The  corpse  of  the  assassin  was 
covered  with  two  blankets  sewed  together  like  a 
sack,  completely  concealing  it.  At  midnight  on 
April  27  we  placed  the  body  in  a  small  boat  aud 
rowed  silently  away  with  no  watchful  eye  upon 
us.  It  was  a  strange  hour  on  the  <iuiet  Potomac, 
and  yet  so  great  was  my  exhaustion  that  I  fell 
to  dozing,  with  the  oar  iu  my  hand  and  the 
sack  containing  the  assuHsin's  corpse  at  my  feet. 
Further  I  cannot  go — it  is  best  to  let  the  cur- 
tain of  unbroken  secrecy  and  mystery  remain  be- 
tween   the  burial  and   human   curiosity." 

But  he  did  go  further.  Years  afterward,  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  that  same  public  curi- 
osity and  to  put  at  rest  the  rumors  that  were 
in  circulation  concerning  the  final  resting  place 
of  the  body,   he  added   this  statement  : 

"Lieutenant  Baker  and  myself  took  the  body 
direct  to  the  old  penitentiary,  adjoining  the  ar- 
senal grounds.  The  building  had  uot  been  used 
as  a  prison  for  some  years  previously.  The  Ord- 
nance Department  had  filled  the  ground  floor 
cells  with  fixed  ammunition.  One  of  the  largest 
of  these  cells  was  selected  as  the  burial  place  of 
Booth.  The  ammunition  was  removed,  a  large 
fiat  stone  uplifted  from  its  place,  and  a  rude  £ 
grave  dug.     The 


body  was  dropped  in,  the  grave 
filled  up,  the  stone  replaced,  and  there  rests  to 
this  hour  all  that  remained  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth." 

The  statement  having  irequently  been  made 
that  Booth  escaped  to  die  a  natural  death  in 
Texas  and  that  the  body  of  another  had  been 
substituted  for  the  real  assassin.  Baker  con- 
tributed the  following  as  establishing  without 
question  the  identification  of  the  body  : 

"The  Secretary  of  War  directed  me  to  sum- 
mon a  number  of  witnesses  who  bad  previously 
known  the  murderer.  Some  two  years  previous 
to  the  assassination  of  the  President.  Booth  had 
had  a  tumor  or  carbuncle  cut  from  his  neck  by  a 
surgeon.  I  ascertained  that  Dr.  May.  of  twenty- 
five  years'  practice  in  Washington,  hair  performed 
the  operation.  Accordingly,  Dr.  May,  before  see- 
ing the  body,  minutely  described  the  exact  locali- 
ty of  the  tumor,  the  nature  and  date  of  the 
operation,  etc.     After  being  sworn,  he  pointed  to 
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JOHN  WILKES  BOOTH, 

The  Assassin. 
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ABE  IN  INK  —  This  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  done  by 
using  the  words  of  the  Gettysburg  Address.  The  effect  is  created  by 
heavier  inking  in  places  donating  facial  features  and  was  designed 
by  W.  H.  Pratt  of  Davenport.  The  lithography  and  printing  was 
done  by  A.  Hageboeck,  also  of  Davenport.  The  portrait  is  part  of  the 
Lincoln  collection  at  the  University  of  Iowa  library.  (AP 
Wirephoto) 


Century-old  volume 


By  NANCY  PYE 

Lincoln's  assassination,  like 
those  of  all  martyred 
presidents,  was  subject  to  of- 
ficial scrutiny  as  one  of  many 
crimes  of  the  Civil  War.  Some  of 
the  investigated  details  come  to 
light  in  a  volume  belonging  to 
Ted  Alter,  15  Strickler  Ave., 
Wayne  Heights,  who  claims  it 
was  brought  north  by  his 
grandfather.  Alter  has  searched 
to  find  other  volumes  of  the 
same  book  but  has  never 
located  its  equal. 

This  information  about 
Lincoln's  assassination  is 
contained  in  the  1869  "History  of 
the  U.  S.  Secret  Service" 
written  by  General  Lafayette  C. 
Baker,  chief,  National  Detec- 
tive Police. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the 
letters,  documents,  reports  and 
clues  connected  with  the 
assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  subsequent 
escape,  death,  inquest  and 
burial  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  his 
assassin. 

The  material  is  chronicled 
much  like  an  1869  Warren 
Report.  Baker  who  also  con- 
ducted the  official  investigation 
and  search  party  contrasted  the 
"revolting  scene  of  depravity" 
with  the  assassination  of 
Caesar,  James  I,  Marat  and 
Alexander  of  Russia. 

Booths'  initial  plot  was  to 
bodily  capture  the  President 
and  transport  him  to  the  South. 
"Booth  shrank  at  first  from 
murder  until  another  less 
dangerous    resolution    failed." 

Always  the  actor,  Booth 
devised    a    dramatic    route 


through  the  South  secretly 
shipping  all  his  costumes  to 
Nassau  from  Canada  prior  to 
the  event.  Underground 
apartments  "with  manacles 
and  the  accessories  of  private 
imprisonment"  were  made 
ready. 

"But  the  bold  men  he  counted 
on  for  kidnapping  refused  to 
join  him  and  they  were  too 
conscientious  to  murder.  His 
vanity  found  it  easier  to  com- 
pound the  second  alternative." 
He  made  contact  with  a  group  of 
conspirators  in  Canada  who 
supplied  Booth  with  a  murderer 
who  was  later  the  man  that 
killed  Lincoln's  Secretary  of 
State  Seward  as  part  of  the  plot. 

Payne,  as  he  was  referred  to, 
half  rebuffed  Booth's  plan  but 
did  follow  through. 

"His  schemes  were  three  in 
order. 

"First.  To  kidnap  the! 
President  and  cabinet  and  run 
them  south  or  blow  them  up. 

"Second.  Kidnapping  failed,  1 
to  murder  the  President  and  the  ' 
rest  and  seek  shelter  in  the 
Confederate  capital. 

"Third.  The  rebellion  failed, 
to  be  its  avenger,  and  throw  the 
country  into  consternation, 
while  he  escaped  by  the  in- 
frequent parts  of  Maryland. 

"There  were  two  distinct 
circles  of  confidents.  .  .Two 
colleagues  for  blood  were  at 
once  accepted  —  Payne  and 
Atzeroth,  a  "desperate  German 
housepainter  who  embraced  the 
offer  at  the  suggestion  of  wealth 
and  bought  a  dirk  and  pistol." 
He  was  to  kill  Johnson,  Lin- 
coln's vice  president. 
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recalls  Lincoln's  assassination 


"On  the  night  before  the 
crime  Booth  found  one  on  whom 
he  could  rely"  —  a  boy  named 
Harrold. 

The  night  of  the  play  "Our 
American  Cousin",  Booth  was 
in  the  Ford  Theatre  as  was  the 
President.  He  visited  the  stage 
and  took  note  of  position.  His 
alleged  associate,  the  stage 
carpenter,  received  orders  to 
clear  the  passage  by  the  wings 
for  escape. 

As  Booth  shot  Lincoln  in  his 
box  and  leaped  to  the  stage, 
"Payne  was  spilling  blood  in 
Mr.  Seward's  house  from 
threshold  to  sick  chamber."  In 
the  jump  Booth  broke  his  leg 
"making  him  lose  his  general 
calmness  and  he  and  Harrold 
left  Payne  to  his  fate." 

Lincoln  never  regained 
consciousness  and  died  in  a 
peaceful  sleep.  Booth  and 
Harrold  escaped  through 
Prince  George's  County,  Md.  on 
horseback. 

"Within  15  minutes  after  the 
murder  the  wires  were  severed 
entirely  around  Washington 
except  for  a  secret  wire  for 
government  use."  By  this, 
fortifications  received  a  relayed 
message. 

After  a  desperate  journey 
through  the  Maryland  back- 
woods and  swamps  along  the 
Potomac,  Booth  and  Harrold 
were  trapped  in  a  barn  "near 
Port  Conway  in  Virginia." 
Baker  and  his  men  who  had 
trailed  Booth  and  Harrold  for 
days  set  the  building  on  fire 
when  they  refused  to  surrender. 
Harrold  came  out.  Booth  was 
shot  —  resisting  till  death. 


Baker  detailed  the  pursuit 
and  capture  of  the  assassins  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton.  A  reward  of  $50,000  had 
been  offered  for  Booth's  ap- 
prehension. A  Negro  informant 
was  "entitled  to  the  most  liberal 
portion." 

A  post  mortem  on  Booth's 
body  was  conducted  the  next 
day  for  positive  identification. 

Baker  claims  he  and  a 
Lieutenant  L.  B.  Baker  were  the 
only  "two  persons  on  earth  that 
know  where  the  body  of  Booth 
lies.  Subsequent  rumor  that 
Booth's  body  had  been 
mutilated  made  Baker  reveal 
the  burial  place  in  the  appendix 
of  the  book. 

The  state  of  Booth's  body  was 
"discolored  and  swollen"  from 
the  leg,  broken  in  jumping  from 
the  President's  box  to  the  stage. 
The  blood  from  the  wound 
saturated  his  clothing.  Baker 
denied  rumors  that  "his  head 
was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Europe 
or  Canada." 

"I  took  the  body  from  the 
gunboat  directly  to  the  old 
Penitentiary  adjoining  the 
Arsenal  ground.  The  Ordnance 
Department  had  filled  the 
ground-floor  cells  with  fixed 
ammunition.  One  of  the  largest 
of  these  was  selected  as  the 
burial  place  of  Booth. 

"The  diary  kept  by  Booth 
after  the  murder  of  the 
President,  to  which  I  referred  in 
connection  with  the  giving  of  the 
personal  effects  of  Booth  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  recorded  the 
adventures  of  the  fugitive." 

Stanton,  Secretary  of  War 
was  suspect  in  the  plot,  but  a 


host  of  others  were  convicted 
and  hanged  as  the  result  of  the 
trials.  Among  them  were 
Harrold,  Payne,  Mrs.  Surratt, 
whose  home  was  the  seat  of 
conspiracy  and  Atzeroth. 

Subsequent  letters  were 
directed  to  Baker  as  the  in- 
vestigation and  trials 
proceeded.  People  offered 
services        and        endorsed 


proceedings,  astrologists  of- 
fered their  gifts,  and  more 
assassination  threats  were 
received.  Some  claimed  Booth 
was  still  alive.  Another 
suggested  the  whole  Booth 
family  be  done  away  with. 
The  suggestions  were  endless. 
.Baker's  collection  of 
documents,  intriguing. 


